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IN MEMORIAM—EDWARD BELDEN GREENE 


It is with deep sadness that the Trustees of The 
Cleveland Museum of Art record the death of Edward 
Belden Greene, a Trustee of the Museum since 1925, 
a member of the Accessions Committee since the 
following year. A collector in his own right, a lover 
of the arts in all its forms, keen of mind and keen in 
discernment, he was the embodiment of that tradition 
of service which, in thought and in life, he and his 
family have so greatly cherished. A power in business, 
he found in art and its enjoyment a release, and re- 
warding pleasure. Elected an Endowment Benefactor 
because of his many gifts, the Edward B. Greene 
Collection of Portrait Miniatures, one of the finest 
collections of its kind in America, will always rank as 
a major gift to the Museum. 


IN MEMORIAM—MRS. ELROY J. KULAS 


The Trustees of The Cleveland Museum of Art record 
with deep regret the death of Fynette Hill Kulas on 
September 25, 1957. Interested in the Museum for 
many years, especially in the field of music, she was 
a gracious and generous donor and, with her husband, 
had a large part in making possible the rebuilding of 
the organ and in forwarding the Museum’s musical 
interests. A member of the Advisory Council since 
June 17, 1953, she was elected a Fellow in Perpetuity 
by reason of her gifts. Sensitive, retiring, she saw her 
greatest pleasure in making possible for others the 
enjoyment of music in its many forms. 
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DRAWINGS BY DEGAS 


High on the roster of creative draftsmen stands the name of 
Edgar Degas. Few artists possessed a more disciplined outlook 
or greater technical ability; few had the imaginative range and 
sensitivity. His idol was Ingres, who prophesied that the mantle 
of traditional Classicism would fall to Degas. Ingres believed 
that he comprehended the discipline of the classic ideal, with 
its emphasis on definitive line and sculptural form devoid of 
emotion. Degas applied the classic ideal to new subject matter 
which consisted in exact, accurate, and objective observation 
of laundresses, dancers, bathing nudes, jockeys, and race horses. 
His realism was the essence of actuality. 

His countless drawings were apparently spontaneous, yet the 
compositions were the result of rigid posing in the studio, after 
observation on the scene. The drawings, fresh in approach and 
asymmetrical in balance, created the illusion of spontaneity 
which was Degas’ chief attainment. 

Degas always created an interest in space. He conveyed a 
sense of action arrested, and an air of occupancy in blank areas 
of space immediately deserted. His feeling for line and essential 
form bears out George Moore’s explanation of Impressionism as 
that which “‘signified the rapid noting of illusive appearance.’ 

Between the years 1924 and 1953, through gift and purchase, 
seven drawings by Degas have come to the Museum’s collection. 
Of these seven, all but one were in the Georges Petit sales of 
1918 and 191g.” Ranging in date from 1857, they cover the full 
spread of his career, to the 1890’s, and none has been published 
save the earliest.° 

Degas’ father, a banker, had many Italian relatives, and at 
one time lived in Naples. He married a Creole from New Orleans 
and settled in Paris where Edgar Degas was born in 1834. 
Though Degas grew up in France, the family ties with Italy 
were still strong and he often spent his vacations there. In 1856 
and 1857 he visited Florence, Orvieto, Naples, and the Abruzzi, 
and did numerous drawings inspired by and copied from the 
Renaissance paintings of Italy. 

1 George Moore, Modern Painting, (Walter Scott, Ltd., London, 1893), p. 84. 


2 Atelier Edgar Degas: Catalogue des tableaux pastels et dessins, auction sales 2-4 (Paris, Galerie 
Georges Petit, 1918/19). 


3 Hans Graber, Edgar Degas, (Basel 1942) repr. opp. p. 20; Waldemar George, ““The Youth of 
Degas,” Formes, No. 15, May 1931, repr. opp. p. 76. 
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A “Sheet of Sketches,’* dated in pencil at the lower left hand, 
and drawn upon a piece of heavy white paper, is one in which 
Degas variously used pencil, pen and ink, and washes of green, 
pale blue, and brown. Lightly drawn in lead pencil in the center 
of the page is a typically Leonardesque head adapted from a 
picture by Luini or another artist of the Milanese School. To 
the right is the head of a young female in a bonnet and ribbons, 
perhaps a portrait of a relative, drawn in pen and ink. This head 
is a fresh application in Degas’ own terms of the Leonardesque 
drawing. 

Directly underneath the portrait of the young girl is a draw- 
ing in pen and ink of an eye and eyebrow and the drawings of 
two male nudes, one striding to the left, the other, foreshort- 
ened, running forward. Both suggest figures in Raphael’s pen 
and ink drawing for the “Massacre of the Innocents.”’ Across 
the top of the sheet, and above the central drawing, are two 
male heads® done in pen and ink and washes, amidst a quantity 
of experimental crosshatched shading lines. Below are three 
more sets of figures, intertwined in a labyrinth of pen, ink and 
washes, and shading: a nude classical female figure, of the Venus 
type; a spirited horse and rider headed left, scratched over with 
another horse, galloping; and finally, a striding figure in pen 
and ink, not unlike the headless male nude at the right of the 
page. The Venus could be a free version from sculpture. The 
horses definitely recall the vigorous pen drawing of Leonardo 
da Vinci. This sketchbook page of thoughts drawn at random 
presents a wide variety of ideas and reactions, and remains one 
of the most interesting of Degas’ early efforts. 

The second drawing in date, after the sketchbook page, is a 
small black crayon sketch of a youthful figure on horseback 
bearing a flag and flanked by two horses, one of which is ridden 
by a knight in armor. For the Salon of 1865 Degas prepared 
two pictures; one of them, ““Les Malheurs de la ville d’Orleans,” 
a large medieval anecdotal composition, is romantic in content 
but objectively rendered, especially as regards the nude figures. 
Numerous charcoal and pencil drawings were made in prepa- 
ration for the painting, and perhaps among them was this 


4 51.430. H: 12”; w: 914”. Dated 1857. Purchase from the John L. Severance Fund. Galerie 
Petit, 4th sale, no. 74b. 


5 The larger head Dr. Sherman E. Lee suggests, may possibly be derived from a Roman portrait 
sculpture of Lucius Verus. 
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JOAN OF ARC 
Black crayon drawing 
Hilaire Germain Edgar Degas, French, 1834-1917 
Bequest of Mrs. Elma M. Schniewind 
In Memory of Her Brother, Dr. Frank J. Geib, 1955 


“Joan of Arc,’”® the bequest of Mrs. Elma M. Schniewind in 
memory of her brother, Dr. Frank J. Geib. This, though it has 
no direct relationship to the painting, is characteristic of Degas’ 
narrative style. On the verso of this sheet is a shadowy sketch 
of two seated women, a first idea for a portrait. 

Portraits had been Degas’ greatest achievement from the 
beginning, and for these he invariably made preliminary draw- 
ings. For the oil of “Mme Fantin-Latour” (Mlle Dubourg), at 
the Toledo Museum of Art, there is a finished pencil drawing,’ 
the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Lewis B. Williams. Here Degas 
achieved an emphatic likeness with the quality of immediacy 
that was so peculiarly his. In order to study specific detail more 
carefully he has drawn an eye in the upper right hand margin. 


6 55.139. H: 634”; w: 834%”. Ex colls.: René Degas, Gustave Pellet, Maurice Exteens. 
7 51.483. H: 1214”; w: 834”. Ex coll.: Mme Lazare-Weiller. Galerie Petit, 2nd sale, no. 238.2. 
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More than ten years later, at the peak of Degas’ mastery in 
portraiture, he did two versions® in oil of his Neapolitan friend, 
the engraver, Diego Martelli. In 1879 Degas began using oblong 
canvases, principally for his paintings of dancers and race 
horses, but also for the second painted version of the Martelli 
portrait. Both versions were shown in the Salon of 1879. For 
these portraits Degas made a preliminary sketch? in charcoal, 
heightened with chalk on brown paper, of the head of Martelli 
seen somewhat from above. It is a thoughtful, penetrating 
analysis of his sitter. In actually carrying out the portraits he 
did two crayon drawings, one a three-quarter view and one of 
the full figure for the composition.'° 

The three later drawings in the collection are in Degas’ more 
objective style. The “Ballet Dancer,” the first drawing to 
come to the collection, was a gift of Ralph King in 1924. A 
typical study in arrested motion, it is unusual in being a char- 
coal counterproof, and consequently very faint gray, uniform 
in tone value throughout. It is related to a group of drawings 
appearing variously from 1885 to 1goo.'* It bears Degas’ own 
signature in red crayon, in the lower left corner, rather than the 
stamp of the Petit sale. It appears to be c.1885 or after in date, 
as does the “Jockey,” a gift of The Print Club of Cleveland 
in 1927. This last drawing in charcoal is related to a group of 
drawings" of the same pose which were incorporated in different 
race course pictures.'* Repeated from every angle, these sketches 
served continually as models for groups of mounted jockeys in 
Degas’ paintings. 

The drawing in charcoal of a ““Nude Man Standing,”””* a gift 
of Ralph M. Coe, also served as a model, though male figures, 
with the exception of jockeys and the early group of figures 
adapted from Renaissance pictures, appear infrequently. This 


8 P. A. Lemoisne, Degas et son oeuvre, (Paris, 1946), Vol. II, nos. 519, §20. 

9 53.628. H: 175%; w: 125%”. Purchase from the John L. Severance Fund. Ex coll.: Natanson. 
Galerie Petit, 3rd sale, no. 160.1. 

10 4 Mongan and P. J. Sachs, Drawings in the Fogg Museum of Art, (Cambridge, Mass., 1940), 
Vol. I, pp. 361-2, nos. 672-3; repr. Vol. III, figs. 348-9. 

1 94.329. H: 1634”; w: 127%”. Galerie Petit, 4th sale, no. 189. 

12 Cf. Galerie Petit, 3rd sale, no. 266; 4th sale, nos. 306, 308, 309; Lemoisne, Vol. III, nos. 822, 

1137-39, 1201-3, 1299, and 1301. 

13 27.301. H: 191%”; w: 1214”. Galerie Petit, 3rd sale, no. 98.1. 

14 Cf. Galerie Petit, 3rd sale, nos. 89.2, 90.4, 97-1; 4th sale no. 383a. 

15 Cf. Lemoisne, Vol. III, nos. 939, 1143. 

16 41.316. H: 176’; w: 11°”. Galerie Petit, 4th sale, no. 182b. 
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nude standing figure with arm raised belongs with two others'’ 
which are similar but are not related to any specific painting. 

As the years passed, Degas became increasingly absorbed 
with the elements of his compositions. As he experimented, he 
achieved a sculptural simplicity and intensity in these details. 
These drawing studies became the structural elements of his 
paintings. HENRY S. FRANCIS 


AN EARLY JAVANESE BRONZE 


Early Buddhist bronzes from Java are comparatively rare and 
these few are largely excavated objects, often encrusted with an 
attractive patina. The small image of Padmapani' recently ac- 
quired for the Edward L. Whittemore Collection of The Cleve- 
land Museum of Art lacks this accidental patina. It appears 
never to have been buried, or to have been recovered at an early 
date, for its surface is undamaged and has a soft coppery-brown 
color and fine granular texture that allows us to imagine the 
original appearance of the sculpture more clearly than usual. 
It is most likely that the figure, being a small portable image, 
was transported and preserved in an active Buddhist environ- 
ment for, when acquired, it had a lotus base of brass, rather 
crudely incised and modeled, but possessing some age. The 
style of the base was not distinctive, and it might have been 
made in any of the late Buddhist areas of India or Indonesia. 

The figure stands in a supple hip-shot pose with the left hip 
thrust out and the weight on the left leg. A skirt decorated with 
diagonal bands of ornament consisting of rows of dots bounded 
by single lines covers the hips and legs to just above the ankles. 
The skirt has a long draped fold on the left and is supported at 
the waist by a sash secured by three wavy loops tucked in at 
the front. A sacred thread (yajnopavita), simplified to a single 
band, runs from the left shoulder down and around the waist 
just above a slight roll of flesh between the navel and the skirt. 
A simple necklace with one rosette spans the neck below three 
incised neck creases. The face is smooth and soft with a long 
nose, a small mouth and with incised lines to indicate the edges 
of the lips, the slightly downcast eyes with their incised pupils, 
and the arched eyebrows. The twisted and high dressed hair is 


17 Cf. Galerie Petit, 4th sale, nos. 123b, 182a. 


1 64.125; H. 6%”. This article is condensed from a longer and more fully documented one by 
the author in Artibus Asiae, XIX 34. 
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interlaced with flowers and falls to each shoulder and rests there 
in three strands. In the front of the headdress is an image of a 
seated Amitabha Buddha within an arched niche. Behind the 
head and springing from the shoulders is an inverted loop- 
shaped halo, undecorated. The right arm is raised slightly and 
holds a long-stemmed lotus bud. The left arm is pendant, the 
hand is palm out and holds a standard two-spout kundika’ 
between the first and second fingers. There are two armlets 
placed high on the arms and heavy grape (?) earrings on the long 
lobed ears. The general effect of the image is sensuous and 
sophisticated, with that peculiarly attractive expression of 
graceful ennui that is so characteristic of fully developed Gupta 
sculpture. But the side view reveals a certain provincial dis- 
proportion in the tension between the full, rounded torso and 
the thin, even meager profile of the legs. 

Most of the representational details and sculptural effects of 
the Cleveland Padmapani are shared with the well known ‘““Ten 
Armed Avalokiteshvara” of the Musée Guimet,* an excavated 
piece probably from the Prambanam region of Central Java,* 
and attributed to the eighth century. Indeed this is the most 
precisely congruent figure to the Cleveland piece known and 
provides almost conclusive stylistic proof of its date and of its 
Javanese provenance. 

The region of Prambanam is most famous for the Candi Loro 
Djonggrang complex, and in the reliefs of that Hindu monument 
we find copious use of two motifs that are of some significance 
in confirming the provenance of the Cleveland Padmapani: the 
arched or horseshoe-shaped halo springing from the shoulders, 
and the looped and tucked girdle with its flat ribbon-like ex- 
tremities.* As one could expect from studying Bernet-Kempers’ 
monograph,° the most likely origin of both details is in North- 
east India, and particularly in Nalanda, that great center of 
2 For the kundika, a Buddhist vase for holy liquid, see A. Coomaraswamy and F. Kershaw 


“A Chinese Buddhist Water Vessel and Its Indian Prototype,” drtibus Asiae, 1928-9, nos. 
2 and 3, pp. 122-41. 

3 The best reproduction is in J. Hackin, La Sculpture Indienne et Tibetaine au Musée Guimet, 
(Paris, 1931), pl. XX XIX. 

4 R. Grousset, “L’Art Pala et Sena Dans |’Inde Exterieure,” in Etudes d’Orientalisme . . . Linos- 
sier, VII, 1932 p. 282. 

° W. Stutterheim, Rama—Legenden und Rama—Reliefs in Indonesie, 1925, pl. V, XVIb and d. 
The plaited hair resting on the shoulders is another common motif here. 

6 The Bronzes of Nalanda and Hindu Javanese Art, (Leiden, 1933). 
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Javanese, Sailendra Period, VIII-IX Century A.D. 
Edward L. Whittemore Collection 1954 
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Buddhist propagation. But what begins there as a neatly 
tucked, single-looped, and thin sash is developed in farther 
India, notably in Burma, Sumatra, and Java, into the flat, 
loose and more complicated loops of the Cleveland image. The 
handling has become less precise but more plastic, not in a 
sculptural sense but in the sense that wet clay is plastic. The 
arched halo springing from the shoulders shows a similar geo- 
graphic distribution from Northeast India to Java. 

These specific details are only symptomatic of the specific 
Nalanda thesis of Bernet-Kempers and of the larger ‘and more 
obvious concept of the widespread international influence of the 
late Gupta styles of Sarnath, Bodhgaya, and Nalanda. All of 
the bronzes from the periphery of India share the disproportion- 
ately heavy torso supported on long slender legs and all combine 
suave, flowing modeling with an aloof, abstract bearing. ‘This 
combination of sensuousness and an almost geometric sureness 
of curving profiles could well be described as the central stylistic 
contribution of the Gupta style at Sarnath and its immediate 
imitators. It appears highly doubtful that there is any trace of 
an influence other than Gupta in the Guimet and Cleveland 
bronzes. 

Buddhist art in the Gupta style, the last great and creative 
visual expression of Buddhism in India, was the art transmitted 
to those outlying areas of Southern Asia which either briefly or 
permanently espoused Buddhism. The style was carried by 
itinerant artisans and by images, small in size, and usually of 
metal, with many coming from Nalanda in Northeast India. 
However, many Farther-Indian bronzes show, not the influence 
of Medieval Pala art, but of the ‘‘classical” Gupta style, 
whether from such centers as Sarnath or Bodhgaya, or from 
the early Pala images of nearly pure Gupta type. 

It is difficult to distinguish national characteristics in this 
group, and the drastic re-attribution of the provenance of small 
bronzes is not uncommon.’ The reasons for these confusions are 
difficult to find only if one concentrates one’s attention on stone 
sculpture. Stone and metal images may have a mutual iconog- 
7 The Cleveland bronze was called “Burmese” and another Javanese bronze in Cleveland, a 

seated Vajrasattva (47.494) was called Cambodian (?) by G. Coedés, Bronzes Khmers, (Paris 


1923), pl. XXVII, 2 until 1948 when it was rightfully assigned to Java by H. C. Hollis, “A 
Javanese Bronze,” Bulletin of the Cleveland Museum of Art, vol. 35, no. 8, Oct., 1948, pp. 187-8. 
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raphy but their materials are aesthetically and technically 
radically different. The Cleveland Padmapani displays certain 
technical characteristics, for example, clay-like plasticity and a 
tendency to incised or “‘punch-work” ornament in the skirt that 
are traits related to modeling in clay rather than to carving in 
stone,” and are arrived at not only because the original model- 
ing was done in a wax or clay medium, but through the influence 
of a terra cotta style found over much of the geographic area 
with which we are concerned. One can further argue that the 
unique characteristics of developed Indian sculpture, its organic 
appearance (misunderstood as jointless and non-anatomical) 
and its soft, sensuous surfaces, are the result of the technical 
primacy of clay over other media. How else can one explain the 
fruition of Gandhara style in the stucco sculpture of Afghanistan 
and Kashmir; the failure of the architectonic stone sculptures 
of the Kushan period to produce descendants; that many of the 
“stony” sculptures of the Pallava and Rastrakutan dynasties 
were originally covered and made even more fluid with stucco;? 
or that South Indian metal sculpture so rapidly gained primacy 
over stone? Perhaps the most fruitful field of future research 
both for the low tradition of folk art and the high tradition of 
advanced organic style may well be sculpture in clay. But the 
difficulties are great since this is just the medium which is, to 
date, least studied and least published. 

The international character of the early metal sculptures from 
Sumatra and Java is due both to their Gupta origins and their 
material. The stone sculptures of this area took on a national 
flavor more quickly, and stucco or clay were apparently little 
used. The early bronzes are first indebted to Gupta style and 
then to the Pala style. Not until the fall of the Sailendras and 
the shift of power to East Java does a local style develop and 
then significantly enough the technique is varied in the direction 
of additive plastic formulae. Small pellets of clay or wax are 
multiplied and strung together to give the typical beaded effect 


§ The earliest of the Pala bronzes show this same clay-like plasticity. This is particularly notice- 
able in the bronzes from Kurkihar. See K. P. Jayasawal, “Metal Images of Kurkihar Monas- 
tery” (with a note on chronology by Stella Kramrisch) in 7JSOA, vol. 2, no. 2, Dec., 1934, 
pp- 70-83. Note particularly the Balarama (pl. XXVIIII) dated c. 824. 

9 Punch-work and linear incision were used in the stucco to indicate textile patterns, jewelry, 
etc., at the Kailasanatha Ellora and the Kailasanatha, Kanchipuram. See for example the 
flying angel reproduced in Kramrisch, 4rt of India (London, 1954) pl. 105. 
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of medieval Javanese metal work.'® Further still, as the art 
declines in sophistication and becomes a semi-folk art, the 
additive system is extended to welding bits and pieces of metal 
to the final casting. This additive manner is a final contrast to 
the smooth contours, the linear incisions and punch-work of the 
earliest bronzes. The Cleveland bronze and those related to it 
belong to an international Gupta style based on the plastic 
techniques residual in the clay medium. SHERMAN E. LEE 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


Since the last report published in the November 1957 Bulletin 
the following names have been added to the Membership list: 


Borden, Morris S. 
Champion, Mrs. David J. 
Dowell, Rev. Maxfield 
Drost, ‘A. 

Eckhouse, Mrs. Melvin 
Erickson, Ethel 

Eustis, John N. 

Giltner, Mrs. J. E. 
Goldfine, Philip 
Gregory, Mrs. Carl V. 
Green, Solomon H. 
Handrick, Adelaide 
Hume, Mrs. J. 

King, Mrs. W. B. Jr. 
Kundtz, Mrs. John Andrew 
Kusik, john 

Little, Mrs. Hubbard 
Loewenthal, Bernard M. 
McPherson, D. G. 
Owens, Dr. F. J. 

Payor, Mrs. H. B. 
Perry, Mrs. William H. 
Ratner, Max 

Reed, Mrs. P. K. 

Rees, Thomas 

Reich, Mrs. Alfred 


ANNUAL 


Reid, Mrs. J. S. 

Riley, Mrs. C. V. 
Rimer, Mrs. Charles E. 
Rinaker, Isabel 
Robinson, Mrs. D. E 


Robinson, Mrs. Ralph 


Rogers, Mrs. W. G. 
Rondina, John 
Roosma, Albert H. 
Roper, Peter 
Rose, Mrs. George H. 
Rose, Dr. Tom D. 
Roth, Mrs. Howard E. 
Roth, Mrs. Samuel A. 
Rowe, J. Cecil 

Rubner, H 
Ruhlman, Jon R. 
Russell, Mrs. J. G. Jr. 
Russell, 
Russell, Mrs. William M. 
Ryan, Edger J. 
Sacks, Dr. William C. 
St. Louis, Mrs. James A. 
Samson, Mrs. R. Henry 
Sanders, Mrs. John C. 
Sawdey, Mrs. Neil T. 
Saxton, Mrs. A. M. 


Schlager, Helen 
Schnall, Mrs. Rose 
Schneider, Mrs. G. F. 
Schultz, Alma 
Schultz, Mrs. John P. 
Schwarcz, George 
Schwartz, Ezra M. 
Schwartzman, 

Mrs. Joseph F. 
Schwarz, Eugene 
Scott, Mrs. J. F. 
Seidman, Stanley M. 
Selden, Carl L. 
Shaffer, Mrs. Reta K. 
Shanahan, J. Rosalie 
Shane, Mrs. Richard H. 
Shapiro, Mrs. S. R. 
Shaw, A. Edward 
Sherman, Mrs. F. C. 
Sherman, Harlen E. 
Shewmaker, Mrs. James M. 
Shultz, Mrs. Russel A. 
Sibbison, Mrs. John H. Jr. ' 
Siebert, Mrs. Jacob 
Siegler, Mrs. Ernest H. 
Sigmier, Charles C. 


10 For “beaded” Javanese metal see N. J. Krom, Inleidung Tot de Hindoe-Javaansche Kunst, 
*S-Gravenhage, 1923, vol. 3, pls. 10g & 111 and in its final stage, N. J. Krom, L’ drt Favanais 
(drs Asiatica VIII), (Brussels, 1926), pl. L (left). 
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Simms, Clifford R. 
Slygh, Richard L. 
Smith, Mrs. Charles A. 
Smith, Mrs. Herbert H. 
Smith, Mrs. John M. 
Smith, Rolland F. 
Smith, T. Kenneth 
Snevel, Mrs. Wilbur J. 
Snyder, Eveline V. 
Solomon, Mrs. G. 


Somers, Mrs. Walter W. 


Sounik, Mrs. Emil 
Southworth, Bertine 
Sowers, Mrs. George B. 
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Sprague, P. E. 
Sprankle, Mrs. E. J. 
Stark, Mrs. E. J. 
Sterling, Mrs. R. Lee 
Stibora, Mary 

Stokes, John E. Jr. 
Stone, Irving I. 

Stone, Mrs. Lewis 
Strand, Mrs. Edwin N. 
Strittmatter, Dr. W. C. 
Stuart, Mrs. Harold L. 
Sulak, Mrs. Josephine 
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Sullivan, Mrs. R. J. 
Suitt, Mrs. William 
Sussman, Homer 
Sutherland, C. R. 
Swancar, Otto E. 
Talcott, Mrs. J. Earl 
Taylor, Mrs. A. Hadley 
Taylor, Mrs. Joseph A. 
Teplick, Joseph 
Thomas, Mrs. John 
Trau, Mrs. Carl R. 
Trembour, Mrs. Margaret 
Treon, Marion 

Tresch, Mrs. W. H. 
Treuhaft, A. A. 
Tucker, S. H. 

Turben, Claude F. 
Turkel, Mrs. Arnold 
Unik, Thomas J. 
Wachs, Mrs. William 
Waldo, Ralph E. 
Walker, Natalie 

Walsh, Mrs. William T. 
Walzak, Dr. Bernard J. 
Wanemacher, Mrs. John 
Ward, Mrs. W. E. 
Warren, Mrs. Jack H. 
Warren, Paul C. 


Total Membership, 7,186 
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Weaver, Donald E. 
Weingard, Edward D. 
Weisberg, Sam 

Weiss, Mrs. Joseph H. 
Weltman, B. H. 
Westlake, Thomas H. 
Weygandt, Hon. Carl V. 
Whitaker, Ronald 
Whitmarch, Mrs. J. R. 
Whitney, Mrs. C. W. 
Wiechelman, William H. Jr. 
Williamson, Mrs. Earl A. 
Wilson, Mrs. Myron H. Jr. 
Winkler, Mrs. James P. 
Wolf, Mrs. Richard P. 
Woodhouse, Robert L. 
Worthington, Edward E. 
Wright, Lawrence G. 
Young, Mrs. Quinter J. 
Young, Mrs. Merrill A. 
Zeit, Mrs. S. J. 

Zellers, Mrs. Gordon B. 
Zilm, Mrs. Reynold 
Zivny, Mrs. Z. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
GEorGE P. BICKFORD SEVERANCE A. MILLIKIN 
CHARLES B. BOLTON LAURENCE H. NORTON 
FAYETTE Brown, JR. Mrs. R. HENRY NORWEB 
Harotp T. CLARK RALPH S. SCHMITT 
M. CoE JAMES N. SHERWIN 
*Epwarp B. GREENE *G. GARRETSON WADE 
*LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. JouN S. WILBUR 
Mrs. ALBERT S. INGALLS Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


OFFICERS 
President HAROLD TERRY CLARK 
Vice Presidents *LEONARD COLTON HANNA, JR. 
*EDWARD BELDEN GREENE 
Lewis BLAIR WILLIAMS 


Treasurer RALPH S. SCHMITT 
Assistant Treasurer ALBERT J. GROSSMAN 
Assistant Treasurer BurRTON A. MILLER 


Secretary WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Assistant Secretary *G. GARRETSON WADE 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The President and First Vice President, ex officiis 
*Epwarp B. GREENE 'G. GARRETSON WADE 
RA.pH S. SCHMITT Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Lewis B. WILLIAMs, Chairman 
HAROLD T. CLARK, ex officio 
*EpwarpD B. GREENE SEVERANCE A. MILLIKIN 
*LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. LAURENCE H. NORTON 
S. SCHMITT 


OFFICERS, TRUSTEES AND COMMITTEES 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 


The President and the Director, ex officiis 
Ravtpu M. Coe *LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. 
*Epwarp B, GREENE Mrs. R. HENRY NORWEB 

Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The President of Western Reserve University 
JouN S. MILLIS 
The President of Case Institute of Technology 
T. GLENNAN 


Mrs. DupLey S. BLossom *Mrs. ELroy J. KULAS 
Henry Hunt CLARK HERBERT F, LEtsy 
NATHAN L. DauBy WINFRED G. LEUTNER 
ARNOLD Davis Mrs. Joun S. Lucas 
Mrs. Howarp P. EELLS A. M. Luntz 
Mrs. JAMES A. Forp *Mrs. WILLIAM G. MATHER 
Mrs. EpwarpD B.GREENE JOSEPH MCCULLOUGH 
GEORGE GUND Mrs. Matcotm L. McBripE 
Mrs. Howarp M. HANNA Mrs. MATTHIAS PLUM 
ROBERT HELLER Mrs. GILBERT P. SCHAFER 
GUERDON S. HOLDEN JOHN SHERWIN 
Mrs. JoHn H. Horp Lockwoop THOMPSON 
Mrs. T. P, HOWELL WILLIAM C, TREUHAFT 
HELEN HUMPHREYS Dr. Paut J. ViGNos, JR. 
Davip S. INGALLS HELEN B. WARNER 
H. KENDALL KELLEY RoBERT A, WEAVER 
Howarp E, WISE 


JUNIOR COUNCIL 


Chairman Mrs. RoBert O. ALSPAUGH 


THE STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 

Associate Director SHERMAN E, LEE 
Secretary to the Director Louise G. SCHROEDER 
Editorial Assistant ADELINE G. SCHIRRIPA 
Comptroller ALBERT J. GROSSMAN 
Registrar LILLIAN M. KERN 
Membership Secretary, Emeritus I. T. Frary 


In Charge of Public Relations 
MarGarET R, PARKIN 

Assistant in Membership RENE M. JOHNSTON 
In Charge of Printing Shop Epmunp H. Lutz 
In Charge of Photograph Shop RicHARD GODFREY 
Superintendent of Buildings JosepH J. KRAYNAK 
Assistant Superintendent G. Louris McManus 


CURATORIAL, LIBRARY, AND EDUCATIONAL 


Curator of Decorative Arts WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
Assoc. Cur. of Decorative Arts HELEN S.FOOTE 
Asst. in Decorative Arts CoRNELIA W.HUMMEL 


Curator of Textiles Dorotuy G. SHEPHERD 
Asst. in Textiles Gay SAMPLINER 


Curator of Near Eastern Art 
Dorotuy G. SHEPHERD 
Curator of Oriental Art SHERMAN E, LEE 
In Charge of Classical and Egyptian Arts 
SHERMAN E, LEE 
Asst. in East Indian Art Wrtiiam E. Warp 


Curator of Paintings HEnrRY S. FRANCIS 


Asst. in Paintings Nancy CoE 
Asst. in Paintings ANN TZEUTSCHLER 


Curator of Prints & Drawings HENRY S. FRANCIS 
Assoc. Curator of Prints & Drawings 
Leona E. PRASSE 
Asst. Curator of Prints & Drawings 
UISE S. RICHARDS 
Curator of Musical Arts WALTER BLODGETT 


Librarian TALLMAN 
Associate Librarian CHARLOTTE VAN DER VEER 
Reference Assistant Etta ALBAUGH 

Curator of Education THoMAS Munro 
Assoc. Curator, Emeritus Louise M. DuNN 
Assistant Curator Epwarp B. HENNING 

Circulating Exhibits 


Administrator Doris E. DUNLAVY 
Preparator JosepH G. ALVAREZ 
Assistant FREDERICK L. HOLLENDONNER 
Supervisors: 
Children’s Classes DorotHy VANLOOZEN 
Cleveland Public School Classes RONALD Day 
Clubs MARGUERITE MUNGER 
Publications ADELINE G. SCHIRRIPA 
Research MARGARET F. Marcus 
Special Activities GERTRUDE S. HORNUNG 
Special Exhibits JANET Mack 


Instructors: CHARLOTTE BATES, BETTY ELLIOT, 
Mavup Pay, Lois RAascH, NANCY 
SERAGE, JUANITA SHEFLEE, BARBARA 
J. SHISSLER, DorotHy TAYLOR 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


During the period that the Museum 
will be closed for construction purposes, 
exhibitions, classes, and other activities 
will be held at the Old Art School on 
Juniper Drive. Hours of admission are 
below. 

Open daily 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. except 
as follows: 

Closed Mondays 

Open Wednesdays 9g a.m. to Io p.m. 

Open Fridays 7 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
during lecture season 


Open Sundays I p.m. to 6 p.m. 


GALLERY ADVICE 


Members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but appointments should be arranged in 
advance, 


MEMBERSHIP 
Foundation Benefactors contribute $500,000 
Benefactor Fellows contribute 250,000 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 100,000 
Benefactors contribute 25,000 
Endowment Fellows contribute 10,000 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 5,000 
Fellows for Life contribute 1,000 

Living or Memorial Endowments 
contribute any sum above 500 
Special Life Members contribute 500 
Life Members contribute 250 
Fellows contribute annually 100 
Sustaining Members contribute annually 25 
Annual Members contribute annually 10 


Full particulars may be had upon request. 


AN ENDOWMENT TO THE MUSEUM, BY GIFT OR BEQUEST, BECOMES A PERMANENT MEMORIAL. 
SUCH GIFTS ARE DEDUCTIBLE FROM INHERITANCE, ESTATE, OR FEDERAL INCOME TAXES 


*Deceased. 
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